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For “The Friend.” 
Henry Holl. 
(Continued from page 106.) 

In an age like the present, when so much is 
passing under the name of religion, and so many 
things are urged as required by or promotive of it, 
the reader may not find it unprofitable to consider 
what the Saviour of men himself indicates as its 
essential, and consequently indispensable, charac- 
teristic. No critical research, nor any elaborate 


definition, will be required to satisfy us on this 


point. A few words will suffice. “ Not every one, 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of 
my Futher which is in heaven.” Here, then, reli- 
gion, if it be that which entitles to an admission 
among the blessed in heaven, is described as being 
simply the performance of the will of God. 

In connexion with the words quoted above, there 
are others, delivered at the same time, which are 
of deep and serious import. “ Many will say to 
me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not pro- 
phesied in thy name, and in thy name, have east 
out devils, and in thy name dove many wonderful 
works? And then will I pro‘ess unto them, I 
never knew you: depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.” No one will deny that the matters 
here allude to by our Lord, would be pronounced 
by the world to be good works—promotive of reli- 
gion, or connected with it. Yet it appears evident, 


there was something lacking which, in the eye of 


Omuiscience, deprived them of the character of do- 
ing the will of God in the sense which prepares the 
soul for the enjoyment of heaven. Another strik- 
lng fact is, that though the “ maay” could thus re- 
count their “ wonderful works,” and even claim to 
have “cast out devils,” yet He who seeth not as 
man seeth, but looks at the heart, pronourced them 
Workers of iniquity whom he never knew, 
Nothing, then, can be clearer than that the per- 
formance of what the religious world calls good 
deeds, even the best and most applauded, does not 
of itself constitute religion, but the doing of those 
things which the Divine will calls for at our hands. 
If this conviction could be allowed due place in the 
hearts of professors, though it might lessen their 
tctivity, and cause them to cease from many things 
Which bring them the praise of men, as well as 
tend to foster a spirit of self-complacency, it would 
kad to a deeper and closer individual search to 
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to a patient, quiet endurance of the fiery baptisms, 
which are necessary thoroughly to purge these 
away; though there might be less outward show of 
religion, fewer branches and leaves, there would be 
a growth tz the root, preparatory to bearing fruit 
acceptable in the Divine sight, and the praise of 
such would be from God, and not of men. 

The dear Redeemer, who has left us an exam- 
ple that we should follow his steps, declared, | 
came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, 
but the will of Him that sent me. I seek not mine 
own will, but the will of the Father. My meat is 
to do the will of Him that sent me. Whosoever 
doeth the will of God, the same is my brother, and 
sister and mother. 

Where the heart has passed fully under the re- 
generating power of the Holy Spirit, and the natural 
will has been subjected to his government, it be- 
comes the first and most earnest desire, to know and 
to do or suffer the Lord’s will. While the holy Serip- 
tures inform us of many general duties which that 
will enjoins, such as faith in God, and in his Son 
Jesus Christ as the Redeemer and Saviour of the 
world, love to Him, and to all mankind—forgive- 
ness of injuries, meekness, gentleness, justice, truth, 
humility, &c., which are obligatory upon ad ; there 
are aiso special duties for individuals, which can 
only be made known by the immediate openings of 
the Holy Spirit in the heart. ‘Thus, one is called to 
preach the gospel, another to exercise the gift of 
eldership, others to perform the duties of an over- 
seer, &c. It is from the teaching of this spirit, we 
learn the calls of duty to extend a word of admo- 
nition, warning, comfort, or encouragement to a 
brother or a sister; and a minister of Christ ascer- 
tains the will of his Divine Master that he should 
go to any particular place or country to preach the 
gospel. Without such instruction and call, as well 
as the qualifying power and aid of the same Spirit 
in the discharge of the duty, it can be of no help 
to the soul. 

These views appear to have influenced the mind 
of Henry Hull, and led him to deep searching of 
heart, that he might be favoured with a clear evi- 
dence that, in leaving his home, and beloved wife 
and children, often for months together, and en- 
during many trials and privations, he was not act- 
ing in his own will avd running unsent. 

After his return from his second journey to New 
England, he writes: 

“ Pleasant as it was to me once more to engage 
in domestic concerns, it was with desires that I 
might at all times give the preference to those of 
a religious nature, when the impressions with which 
my mind was favoured from a Diviue source, point- 
ed to such services, either at home or at a distance 
from it.” 

Soon after this, he felt himself called to engage 
in a religious visit of still more extensive character, 
and having the unity of his Friends, he proceeded 
in it. He says: 

“In the Fifth month, 1799, on First-day morn- 
ing, in much tenderness of spirit, I parted with my 


W the Lord's will, respecting each one; and if|affectionate wife and dear children, and set out to 


umiliating views of|pay a religious visit to Friends and others, in some 
lurking sins, and hitherto hidden corruptions, and |parts of the Southern and Western States. Hav- 


ing no companion, I rode along in a solitary state 
of mind toward Crum Elbow. On the way I stop- 
ped to take leave of a Friend’s family; after doing 
which, the Friend took me into another room, and 
opened a drawer which contained his money, and 
requested me to take as much as I would, to help 
bear my expenses, This I declined doing, on 
which he took up a handful of pieces, and urged 
me until I accepted them. 

“ We then parted, but I soon felt uncomfortable, 
thinking of the charge given by Christ to the apos- 
tles, ‘ Freely ye have received, freely give;’ and I 
thought that, if through the grace freely bestowed 
upon me, I was engaged to preach the gospel, it 
would be no more consistent for me to make a 
gain of the gospel, by receiving gifts which were 
the effect of the place I had in the affections of my 
friends, in consequence of the gift dispensed to me, 
and occupied to their comfort and edification, than 
to make a trade of preaching. Therefore, though 
I believed the Friend’s motives were good, and his 
gift the result of true friendship, I returned the 
woney on the same day, with a due acknowledg- 
ment of his kindness.” ; 

His wife appears to have met him in New York, 
where they attended the Yearly Meeting, of which 
he writes : 

“The Aonual Meeting proved a season of Di- 
vine favour, much love and harmony uniting the 
hearts of Friends, with desires for the preservation 
of all in continued faithfulness in our different al- 
lotments. We had the help and company of Gervas 
Johnson from Ireland, aud of John Hoskins and 
others from Philadelphia. In the evening, after 
the close of the Yearly Meeting, a number of 
Friends came to my lodgings to take leave of me, 
with some of whom we had a heart-tendering sea- 
son, in solewn supplication to the God of grace for 
protection and comfort, when far separated from 
each other, and that through the remaining days 
of our lives we might be found grateful partakers 
of those mercies which are new every morning, to 
the praise of the Lord God and the Lamb. 

“On the Ist of the Sixth month, I parted with 
my beloved wife and other of my connexions, and 
in company with John Hoskins, Joshua Lord and 
another Friend from Jersey, I rode to Benjamin 
Clark’s, at Stony-brook. ‘The day following at- 
tended Mansfield meeting, and the one held at 
Mount Holly, in the afternoon. John Hoskins 
parted from us after Mansfield meeting. He was 
an elder in Israel, of good report, and excelled 
perhaps by none, in dedication to the cause of 
‘Truth and righteousness. His company and en- 
couragement proved seasonable and strengthening 
to me, who was but little experienced in the work. 
Next day sttended a Quarterly Meeting at Eves- 
ham to good satisfaction, and crossed the Delaware 
to Philadelphia. I attended the meetings in the 
city as they came in course, one at Germantown, 
in company with Samuel Emlen, a father iu Israel 
—visited some persons who were confined by sick- 
ness, and became acquainted with a Dumber of 
Friends, by whose friendship and unity | have 
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profited, as a weary traveller does from the refresh- his notice brings before us that vast central region | tinuous vitality to the wonderful institutions of the 
ment of a brook by the way. ‘of Asia, two-thirds of which is thus denominated | Roman Catholic church: but in this, as in some 

“Tn attending the meetings in the city, my mind I—a vague name for a vague dominion. ‘The other|other instances, the zeal of the missionaries for the 
was dipped into sympathy with some who had been lor western part of this region is as vaguely known |triumph of their faith, and perhaps the simplicity 
bereaved of their near relatives during the late|under the name of Independent Tartary, the whole|of their characters, detract considerably from the 
awful visitation by the yellow fever, and also with area stretching from the Caspian and sea of Aral|services they might have rendered to scientific in- 
other Friends, who appeared humbled under the/|to the coasts opposite Japan, with a breadth in lati-|vestigation. Our former diplomatic missions to 
dispensation and the apprehension of the return of|tude of from twelve to twenty degrees—a space] Pekin, even though returning across the empire, 
a similar calamity. In the ability vouchsafed, I |wellnigh doubling Europe in total extent. Scarcely | have travelled under such close constraint as to make 
had to condole with the afflicted, and also to en- lean we give the name of geography to the scanty |very slender additions to our knowledge of its vast 
courage all to seek for Divine support, should ajand broken knowledge we have of these countries. |interior. The more recent voyage of Lord Elgin 
revewal of the scourge be permitted, which I be-|We may be said best to know them, though this is}up the Yang-tze-keang to Han-kow, 600 miles 
lieved could not be averted by human prudence, |also very obscurely, through the history of those|from the mouth of this great river, the girdle of 
when it pleased the sovereign Ruler of heaven and ‘successive swarms and races of people, which mi-|China, forms a remarkable step in the progress of 
earth to pour forth the bitter cup of his just judg-|grated thence as invaders or settlers of the more|Chinese discovery. It is a stream doubtless des- 
ments.” fertile and temperate regions of southern Asia and |tined hereafter, under the agency of steam, to be- 
to Europe. No field of geographical discovery equal | come one of the great watery highways of the world, 
|to this in extent and interest exists on the globe. Lit- | Population clusters in crowded cities along its banks, 
Arsenic-Eating.—Dr. Charles Heisch has re-|tle more than the mere margin bas yet been passed |and cultivation is rich in its tributary valleys. It 
cently been making investigations into the disputed | by the civilized travellers of our own day; but here| gives opening to that wide western portion ot China, 
question of arsenic-eating in Styria, regarding which |again we must refer to our countryman, Mr. At-|of which we know little save from native report; 
it is so difficult to obtain information, as the greatest |kinson, as one of the most intelligent and suc- | but which may hereafter, through this channel, enter 
seeresy is observed by the arsenic-eaters. They |cessful of these. His travels during several years, |largely into the traffic of nations. ‘The establish- 
obtain it in an illicit manner from the Tyrolese, as|Which were undertaken for the express purpose|ment of a British factory at Han-kow, which would 
it is difficult to procure it otherwise, the law prohi-|of depicting the scenery of a continent hitherto so|create a market to European trade in that part of 
biting its purchase without a doctor's certificate. |little known to civilized man, carried him through|the Empire, and o,en the navigation of the Yan- 
But Dr. Heisch has now settled beyond further|many unexplored parts of the Altai chain and the|tze-keang to our ships, is strenuously advocated by 
dispute, that arsenic is really eaten by the Styrian| Kirghiz deserts, forming the border line of Russian|the naval officers who accompanied Lord Elgin in 
peasantry, and that, too, in the most incredible|and Chinese empire. ‘The Russian government is|that expedition. What the events now in progress 
quantities. One person who confessed to its use,|actively pursuing research in this direction; but|in the empire, from European force and native re- 
commenced with three grains per diem—a dose jit is still only a frontier to the enormous tract of|bellion, may bring about, we hardly dare surmise, 
we should consider fatal—and gradually increased |almost unknown continent described above; and|so often have all expectations been frustrated in 
it, till now in his forty-fifth year, he takes éwenty|Central Asia yet remains a sort of mythical region|this quarter. But half a century now is more pro- 
three grains of pure white arsenic in his coffee|to our knowledge. Even aided by the authority /|lifie of change than any five centuries heretofore ; 
daily! The complexion is said to be much im-|of Humboldt and Klaproth, we can hazard little|and China, with ali its immobility of ages, cannot 
proved, and the countenance made to appear ex-|more than conjecture as to its physical outlines and | escape that tide which is sweeping over and amal- 
ceedingly juvenile by the use of this potent drug.|geography. ‘Taking the Altai and Himalayan|gamating, through commerce or conquest, all other 






























(To be continned.) 





The wood-men and hunters of the ‘Tyrol also take nations of the earth. 
it to improve their wind and prevent fatigue. Asa 
rule, the arsenic-eaters are very long-lived, but in- 
variably die suddenly at last. ‘The effects of leav- 
ing it off when one is once habituated to its use 
almost equal in horror those which De Quiney nar- 


chains in their extreme prolongation, as forming 
its northern and southern boundary, we have as an 
intervening belt those vast Mongolian and Tarta- 
rian steppes, vaguely called in part the Desert of 
Gobi; elevated more than 4000 teet, and stretching, 
it is believed, fully 4000 miles from east to west. 






Those portions of Asia which appertain to the 
Persian and Turkish Empires, though better known 
than the interior of China, yet present still great 
lacune in our knowledge; and are nowhere laid 


down with the exactness which modern geography 
requires, The more perfect examination of these 
countries will have a further and higher interest in 
illustrating the history of the most ancient periods, 
and most remarkable races of mankind. It is a 
region where fable and reality come concurrently 
before us ;—sometimes in conflict, sometimes in mu- 
tual illustration. ‘The wonderful results of the la- 
bours of Rawlinson, Layard, and Botta in the an- 
cient Assyria, and those more recently obtained by 
Mr. Graham in the Hauran, the scene of the de- 
plorable events which have again drawn a Freneh 





rates as the result of his leaving off opium. | We have reasoa to suppose these steppes to be tra- 
eeeitflposemnny |versed or interrupted by other mountain ranges, 
f , _ For “Tho Friend.” | parallel, we may presume, to the great border 
[From a short but interesting article on “ Re-|chains; and the journey of the brothers Schlagint- 
cent Geographical Researches,” published in the|weit indicated one such range of great elevation, 
last number of the Edinburgh Review, we take the|which they believed to be identical with the Kuen- 
following extracts for “ ‘The Friend.” ] |Luen chain of Humboldt. But we cannot go fur- 
Of the northern portion of Siberia, bordering for |ther bere than to point out this part of Asia as 
some thousand miles on the Arctic Ocean—the\a wide field for further adventure ;—adventure 
country of the Samoyedes and other half-starving| sanctioned not solely by common curiosity, but by 
tribes—we have little to say, since very little is|the certainty of finding, in its physical character 
known, beyond the course of the three mighty rivers,!and natural history, objects of high interest to sci-| army to the coast of Syria, are the augury and index 
which traverse it in their passage from the central|ence. ‘The fauna and flora of a region so peculiar of what may be accomplished by further research. 
parts of the continent to the sea. The exit of these|in position and surface, must needs afford much | We still want the more ancient links which con- 
rivers is such in latitude that they could never that is new and curious to the naturalist ; while|nect together the several branches of the Aryan 
minister to external commerce, even were the coun-|the ethnologist may perchance discover here some|and Semitic races, their languages and migrations; 
tries through which they flow more prolific of pro-|rudimental traces, serving to the better understand-|and it is in these regions of Asia, if anywhere, 
ducc than they are likely to become. Baron Wranyel jing of those vast migrations, by which the shep-|that we may look for such illustration. Spectral 
has been the intrepid explorer of these high north-|herds of the steppes of Central Asia have more|shadows of history, they must be at best; yet worth 
ern latitudes in Siberia, and we owe to him most|than once shaken the world. all that labour and enterprise can do for their re- 
of what we know of them. His expedition over| The geography of China Proper is becoming|covery. 
the Ice from the mouth of the Lena towards Beh- every day better known, through that strange| There yet remains a portion of Asia, almost 
ring’s Straits ranks as one of the most arduous feats! medley of simultancous war and commerce which equal to half of Europe in extent, but which, from 
in northern enterprise. We further obtain from for many years has been our normal relation to| position and physical characters, might better per- 
him a confirmation of the facts before furnished by a people equally singular in their language and|haps come under the African division of the globe. 
Pallas, Middendorf, and others, of the enormous religion, as in all their institutions and usages of|This is Arabia; separated from Africa only by 
deposits of the tusks, bones, and even carcasses of life. Yet this knowledge is still very much confined |that long and narrow cleft, which, filled from the 
elephants, on the banks and near the mouths of to the maritime provinces, and probably does not| Indian ocean, has borne from ancient time the name 
those great Siberian rivers, which enter the sea'equal that acquired by the Jesuits, during their|of the Red Sea. Along this extraordinary gulf, 
beyond the arctic circle ;—a strange problem in| early and successful missions to China. The jour-|continually pass those magnificent steamers which 
natural history, and hardly yet solved, even by ney accomplished by Huc and Baudot from Pekin|connect England by the shortest transit with her 
the ability which Sir C. Lyell has brought to bear to Lassa, affords recent proof of what may be|Indian empire ;——the electric telegraph has been 
upon it. ; : ‘effected by that corporate zeal, which, while usurp-|laid underneath its waters ;——the fortress of Aden, 
We have just spoken of Chinese Tartary, and ing the character of religion, has given such con-|our Gibraltar of this sea, guards its narrow egress 
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jnto the Indian ocean;--the mountain group of|of the christian name. 
Sinai, and the two cities which cradled the reli- 
gion now dominant in the Kast, lie upon its Ara- 


pian shores. And yet the vast tract, forming the 
whole interior of Arabia, is completely a terra in- 
cognita to geography ;—its physical aspects, its 
animal and vegetable products, its human popula- 
tion, all alike unknown to European eyes. Even 
the boldest map-makers have not gone beyond a 
narrow coast margin, with some imaginary moun- 
tain ranges, and a few vague lines of native travel 
from the Red Sea tothe Persian Gulf. But infer- 
ence comes here in the place of observation. The 
absence of any great river estuaries on its coasts, 
the character of the adjoining countries, and the 
scanty notices obtained from native sources, all 
justify the belief that the interior of Arabia is a 
yast sandstone desert; with scattered oases like 
those of the Sahara, the vague domicils of wander- 
ing Arab tribes, who feebly represent that extra- 
ordinary race, which in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, under the fervour of a new faith, con- 
quered or shook some of the greatest empires of the 
world. That such events should have had their 
origin on the coasts of that desert region, is a fact 
which history records, but cannot easily explain. 
(To be continued.) 
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A Floral Question.—Nobody ever yet saw a 
blue dablia, or blue rose, or a yellow aster or ver- 
bena. Will such thingsever be seen? Some per- 
sons think so, and foreign florists are hard at work 
in hybridizing, hoping to acccomplish it, but their 
success is very doubtful. Aud for his good reason, 
viz :—Blue, red, and yellow, are the three primary 
colours, and the different hues found in the varie- 
ties of any species of flower are produced by cross- 
ing flowers which have these different colours. 
Thus, the original colours of the verbena in a wild 
state were red and blue; and by crossing these, we 


can get shades of red, blue, and purple, but mot} 


yellow. The wild dablias are red and yellow, and 
by crossing them, we get shades of red, yellow, and 
orange, and white, but mot blue, So far as our ob- 
servation extends, no genus of any flower contains 
all the primary colours : hence, if the above theory 
be correct, none Of the varieties can monopolize all 
the shades of colour. One will lack red, another 
blue, and so on: hence the necessity of combining 
flowers of different sorts, if we would get all shades 
of colour. 


—_——_~. —_— 


‘ For “The Friend.” 
Christmas, 


superstitious observance of days and times, insti- 
tuted by men under the plea of favouring religion. 
The so-called christian world abounds with them. 





Is not the language of the tempts made by persons in his time, to fix, not only 


apostl: Paul peculiarly applicable, where he says, the precise year, but the exact day, of Christ’s 
“ But now, after that ye have known God, or rather birth ; both of which he considered equally futile 
are known of God, how turn ye again to the weak and impracticable.” 


and beggarly clements, whereunto ye desire again 


That Jesus was not born in winter, seems proba- 


to be in bondage. Ye observe days, and months, ble from several circumstances ; one is the fact of 
and times, and years. I am afraid of you, lest I|the “ shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch 


have bestowed upon you labour in vain.” 


over their flocks by night.” The flocks were kept 


For many centuries, the twenty-fifth day of the |in the open country during summer, and not being 
Twelfth month has been kept as a festival in hon- | penned or folded, required to be kept from harm 


our of the birth of our Saviour. 


For the first}and from straying during night as well as day, 


three hundred years after his death, there was no|by the watchful shepherds. In the latter part of 
such observance. The Latin church first begun it,|autumn, the rainy and cold season commenced, 
and another century elapsed before the Eastern|which put a stop to this practice, as the winters 


Christians took it up, and then they adopted an- 


other day for the celebration. 


There is no foundation in sacred or profane his- 


tory for fixing the birth-day in the Twelfth month. 


Scripture does not inform us of the precise time of 
the birth or death of our Lord, of any of his 
apostles, or of one of the other distinguished per- | 
sonages of the Bible; and its silence which, we 


in Palestine were too cold to admit of the nightly 
exposure of the shepherds. 

On the whole, then, it is clearly apparent that 
Christmas is merely a Popish festival, instituted by 
the Romish church, in honour of the advent of the 
Messiah ; but without any, even the slightest, pre- 
tension to being the day, or even in the month, 
when that event occurred; and those who observe 


think, cannot be accidental, is a loud rebuke to the |it, may, with equal propriety, celebrate any other 


active, prying spirit of man, which has invented 
these worse than useless observances. 


Much learning and great research have been 


brought to bear upon the nativity of our Lord ; 


and the opivions arrived at, are almost as various 


as the persons engaged in the inquiry. 
Even the year is uncertain; the probabilities 
deduced from close examination and careful com. 


of the numerous days set apart as holydays by 
that corrupt body. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFTS. 
While on the subject we may remark upon the 
| growing practice of making costly presents at that 
season, and on the opening of the New Year. We 
ithink it has become a serious evil. <A spirit of 





parison of all the data, placing it at from four to| ostentation will probably be found, on strict exam- 
six or seven years before the commencement of our|ination, to lie at the bottom of the motives which 


present era. 
it are stated by Fabricius, to amount to136. With 
respect to the month, there is quite as great diver- 
sity of opinion among the most laborious investiga- 
tors. They have gone through the whole twelve ; 
each claiming the best authority for his selection. 
The Egyptians decided it to be in the first; Wag- 


The opinions of learned writers about 


prompt it. The receiver often feels placed under 
an obligation to make a return, which is not con- 
venient or agreeable, and no real good grows out 
of it. We would not censure the simple and inex- 
pensive tokens of affection, which the welling up 
of loving hearts leads them to bestow on kindred 
or near friends, though we see no good reason 


enseil in the second ; Bochart in the third ; Light- | for making such little presents at these times 


foot on the 15th of Ninth month; Scaliger, Cal- 


more than any other; but we think every con- 


visius and Casaubon in the Tenth, and others in|siderate mind will see that the money expended 


the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth 


months. 











ward, lengthening the days, and lessening the cold 


and presaging the approach of spring; these, sym- 
It is no light privilege to be released from the|bolized the blessings offered to mankind in the 
arising of the spiritual Sun of Righteousness. A 
more flimsy and absurd pretence could hardly have 
been invented, and it may serve to show those who 


on elaborately wrought or elegantly ornamented 


But the Romish church selected the 25th| articles for Christmas or New Year Gifts, would 
of Twelfth month, the day on which the ancient 
Romans celebrated the feast of the goddess Bruma. | 
No chronological authority is quoted for this deter- 
mination, which appears to have been made from 
the fanciful idea, that as the sun had passed the 
wiuter-solstice, at which the greatest cold and dark- 
ness usually prevail, and was about to return north- | 


be put to a far more noble and christian use, in 
feeding the hungry, and clothing the naked Poor; 
a course which would be consonant with the bene- 
volent injunction of our holy Redeemer, “ When 
thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy 
.... Tivh neighbours, lest they also bid thee again, 
and a recompense be made thee: but... . call 
, the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind; and 
\thou shalt be blessed ; for they cannot recompense 
thee ; but thou shalt be recompensed at the resur- 
rection of the just.” 





The Botany of Japan—The botany of the Is- 


Not only does the keeping of them seriously inter-|are accustomed to regard the day with a sort of|land of Japan is more varied than that of any coun- 


fere, in some places, with the proper fulfilment of| superstitious reverence, how shallow is the founda- 


daily duty in the necessary business of life, but/tion on which they are acting. 


opens a door for a flood of wickedness committed 
under the specious name of amusement. Let any 
one look over the calendar of the Romish and 
Episcopal organizations, and he will be surprised 
to find how many “ saints’ days” and other “ holy 
days” (oftener wnholy,) there are to be kept; the 


The late Adam Clarke wrote thus respecting it 


viz.: “The matter has been considered of no mo- 


try of the same area, as it comprises the flora of the 
tropics and of the antarctic regions. It possesses 
this remarkable peculiarity, that instead of resem- 
bling in general features the flora of the western 


7} 


ment by Him who inspired the Evangelists, as not|shores of America, bordering on the Pacific, it is 
one hint is dropped on the subject, by which it|more like that of the eastern and more distant side 


might be possible even to guess nearly to the time.’ 


‘‘ Learned and pious men have trifled egregiously t 
observance of which, in Ireland and other priest-{on this subject, making that of importance, which | ducts in an extraordinary manner. 


’/of the American Continent. The Japanese possess 
the art of dwarfiog and of magnifying vegetable pro- 


A recent tray- 


ridden countries, absorbs a large portion of the|the Holy Spirit by his silence has plainly informed |eller states that he saw a plum-tree, a cherry-tree 
time of the poor, which ought to be spent in main-|them, is of none.” 


taining themselves and those dependent on them, 
and it is to be feared, tends to demoralize them. 


John Kitto says: “ There is no one now, who 
will stand up either for the season [of the year] or 
These humanly-devised burdens are a part of|the day. Neither has even ancient tradition or 


and a fig-tree, growing in a small box not more than 
six inches long, the plum-tree being in blossom ; 
whilst, on the other hand, cabbages are grown of 
such a size that one is as much as a man can lift. 


that great system of outward ceremonies which the practice in it; favour. The earliest writer who| The Japanese horticulturists also have the power 


desire to substitute form for substance, and to|alludes to the matter, is Clement of Alexandria, 
make external compliance compensate for the want |who wrote about the middle of the third century ; 


of concentrating the vigour of a fruit-tree in a single 
branches, which will thus bear blossoms and fruit 





of inward holiness, has imposed upon the professors|/and he speaks with compassionate scorn of the at-| much greater than the common size. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


ample of silence. The next day at a meeting held|noon meeting, I had a sense of a polluted spirit in 
at Cowneck, his mouth was opened in the ministry, |one or more there, with a clear sense that if there 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members|/on the subject of Lazarus and the rich man.| was not a repenting and forsaking, something would 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 109.) 


JOSHUA BROWN. Ist, he was at Matinicock meeting. In this he was) 


Lodging that night with Richard Titus, he had a|break out reproachful to the individual and the 
sitting in his family, and the next day, Sixth mo. cause of Truth. I had to express this to the mect- 


ing, and to encourage some others to persevere on 


Joshua Brown continued about home until the|led into inward travail and vocal labour, that those |in a religious life, being sensible that there was a 
year 1770, when he says, “a religious concern] assembled might witness the new birth unto holi-|living remnant amongst them.” 


attended my mind to visit the meetings of Friends|ness. That afternoon be had a meeting at West- 
in New England. This concern had continued|bury, which proved a suffering time to him. Lodg- 
with me for many months before [ mentioned it to|ing with Samuel Willis near Jerico, he, on the 2d, 
any one, except my wife. I now thought it ripe|rode to Bethpage, and attended a meeting there. 
to spread betore Nottingham Monthly Meeting.| In this meeting he felt constrained to speak to them 
They, after deliberately considering it, granted me| cn the subject of holding their fellow men in slavery, 
their certificate of concurrence, and committed me} recommending them to give serious, thoughtful at- 
to the protection of Divine Providence in the un-|tention to the subject, and advising them to look 
dertaking. On the 17th of the Fifth month, 1770, closely to the law of doing to others as we would 
I left. my home, in order to reach the Yearly Meet-|they should do to us. Dining that day at Henry 
ing held at Fiushing, Long Island, riding that day} Whitson’s with many Friends, the way opencd ina 
to my father-in-law’s, Daniel Walker, in the Great}family sitting to relieve his mind of a burthen, 
Valley, about fifty miles. On the 18th, I rode| which rested upon it. On the 3d, which was the 
through Philadelphia, and to the house of James| first day of the week, he had a meeting at Sekatock, 


Thornton, at Byberry. On the 19th, I crossed 
the Delaware river, and rode to William Morris’, 
at Trenton, in New Jersey, where, the next day, it 
being the first of the week, | attended their meeting.” 
The meeting proved a distressing one to him, be- 
ing baptized into the condition of those who were 
assembled. In the afternoon he rode to the house 
of Samuel Worth, at Stonybrook, where he felt a 
concern to appoint a meeting. After notice had 
been given, he says, “ Satan was suffered to try me. 
My mind was greatly distressed, and I was very 
sorry I had appointed a meeting, yet knew I must 
stay and attend it. My mind continued in this 
condition until I went to bed, and I repented I had 
come from my home, but could not tell what to 
do. ‘Then | was brought into close covenant with 
the Lord, that if he would be with me, I would 
faithfully serve him, and do anything he would be 
pleased to grant me ability to do. The exercise 
continued for some time, but at length I fell asleep. 
When I awoke, I felt a great calm. My mind was 
brought into a holy quiet, and remained so when I 
went to meeting. 
meeting, and therein was engaged to speak of true 
prayer and other subjects, and was thankful to the 
Great Master. The meeting which was held on 
the 21st, furnished encouragement to proceeding 
on my journey. Dining at Joseph Horner’s, in 
Princeton, | there met Thomas Townsend and Ed- 
ward Perry, of Byberry, going to Long Island. 
That afternoon we rode to Woodbridge. On the 
22d, we rode through Rahway to Elizabethtown) 
point, where we were ferried over [the Raritan] to} 
Staten Islaud. We then crossed the island to the 
Narrows, through which we had a rough passage 
to Long Island. We lodged that night at the 
house of Matthew Franklin.” 

On the 23d, Joshua Brown and the Friends, 
who had accompanied him, attended Westbury 
meeting. On the 24th, the Yearly Meeting at 
Flushing began with the meeting of ministers and 
elders. During the course of the various sittings 
of the meeting, he found some openings for service. 
His home during the time was with Matthew 
Franklin. Onthe 29th, he attended a meeting at 
Newtown, after which he dined with Samuel Not- 
tingham, who for a short period resided there. He 
meutions that during his stay there, he had much 
close conversation with Samuel Nottingham, rela- 
tive to the inconsistency of slaveholding. Samuel 
had married a widow of Tortola, who had many 
slaves, and Samuel had not at this time set them 
free. 


I was favoured with a good/stand in the way of his public service. 


after which he parted with many of the Long Is- 
land Friends in much love. ‘Then, with David 
Willits, who had joined him to be his companion, 
through some parts of New England, he rode to- 
wards the east end of Long I:land, lodging the 
first night at the house of William Swith, a friendly 
man. ‘The next day, the 4th, they rode to South- 
hold; on the 5th, to Oyster Pond point, where, 
taking a boat, they were ferried over the sound to 
Grotton, A fair, strong wind made the passage a 
brief one, but the passengers were generally very 
sick. They were two hours in running eightcen 
to twenty miles. Riding to the house of Peter 
Davis, a miuistering Friend in Rhode Island, they 
lodged there, and the next day reached Newport, 
making their home with Jacob Barney. 
day the Yearly Meeting began, with the meeting 
of ministers and elders at Portsmouth. 
the sittings of ministers and elders, his mind was 
attended with an uncommon exercise. A sense of 
the corruption of one present was so impressed on 
his mind, that the loathsomeness of it seemed to 
At last he 
had something so close to deliver, that it was con- 
trary to his nature, and he told Friends that he 
could not have done it, but that he had covenanted 
with his Great Master, that if he would be pleased 
to be with him, he would do all that he should re- 
quire of him. ‘The message was, “ there was one 
or wore in the meeting, polluted in flesh or spirit, 
aud it may be in both; and if it is not timely re- 
pented of, it will break out to their dishonour, and 
the dishonour of the cause of ‘I'ruth.” He con- 
tinues, “ After delivering the message, I was made 
easy, and thought I should have to say to one, 
‘Thou art the man,’ before I left the country, 
which accordingly happened. In the several sit- 
tings of the Yearly Meeting, I had an opportunity 
to discharge myself of the exercise that attended 
my mind, and [ visited many families to satisfac- 
tion. On the 11th, I rode out to James Mitchell’s, 
and, on the 12th, went onward to Little Compton, 


and attended a mecting there. In it I had to treat | 


of worship, and the foundation the church of 
Christ was built on. On the 13th, I had a meet- 
ing at Centre, in which I had to speak of the value 
of the Scriptures, and to set them in their proper 
place; also of immediate revelation, and how true 
prayer may be performed. It was a favoured 
meeting, and I was made thankful to the great and 
good Master for this, and all other of his mercies. 


We had a meeting that afternoon at Newtown, | 


which was passed mostly in silence, as to us. On 





On the 30th, he attended Westbury Monthly 


the 14th, we had a meeting at Acu-hnet, and in 


The next: 


(To be continued.) 
For “ The Friend.” 
The following was received some months since, and 
among our many papers was overlooked. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THE HYMN: 
“I WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY.” 
We shall not live alway, then why do we mourn, 
When the roses we gather are sharp with the thorn ? 
Though the blessing we crave be forever denied, 
And the cross as our portion, His love doth provide. 


We shall not live alway, our trials will end, 

When greeted at last by our heavenly Friend ; 

When the storm and the whirlwind their fury have spent, 
}O’er the reed almost broken, so low was it bent. 


We shall not live alway, though dreary our life, 

Full soon will be finished its toil and its strife : 

lhe days may seem long, but the years they are few, 
And “the rest that remaineth” is blessed and true. 


We shall not live alway, the tears that we shed 

For the loved and the lost, for the dying and dead— 
Will be wiped from our eyes in those mansions of peace, 
Where sorrow and partings forever will cease. 


| Then live we not alway? ah! that we call death 
Is the opening of life, with the last struggling breath, 
In raptures triumphant, the ransomed then see, 


How the spirit lives ever, immortal and free. K. R, 





The Flight of Sound.—M. Montigny, in a 
note addressed to the Academy of Belgium, ques- 
tions the rate at which sound travels, laid down in 
the books. He states that in a storm in September 
‘last, he, while at a distance of three miles from 


At one of| where the lightning struck, could count but two 


seconds between the lightning and the thunder. 
Had the rate of travel of the sound been no more 
than 1, 100 feet per second, as is generally sup- 
posed, there would have been an interval of fifteen 
seconds. Another gentleman, situated at nearly a 
similar distance in another direction from the place 
struck by the lightning, could perceive no greater 
interval than M. Montigny. Many others facts 
are noted by M. Montigny, all tending to prove 
that the rate at which the sound of thunder travels 
is much greater than 1,100 feet per second. In 
the meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
|vancement of Science of 1858, it was shown that 
the sound of a cannon travels faster than the sound 
of the human voice. 
aniiialiliiimanica 

Unitary Ostriches.—The hatch of a single os- 
'trich amounts generally to from thirty to forty eggs. 
|Sometimes several couples unite to hatch in part- 
nership, in which case a large hollow is dug out, 
the centre of which is occupied by the oldest pair of 
birds, the others ranging themselves around at re- 
gular distances. When the eggs have all been laid, 
ithey are pushed over toward the middle nest, but 
not mixed : and while the eldest bird is occupied 
in hatching, the others sit around in the places 
where the eggs belonging to them were laid respect- 
ively. These associations are composed of birds 
‘of the same family—tbe old ones in the centre 
of the circle being the parents of the others; but 
the social system is only resorted to in places where 
herbage is very abundant. As many as a hundred 
and fifty eggs have been found in one of these 
combined nests. The Arabs say that those of each 
‘couple are disposed in a heap, surmounted by the 
first egg laid, whichis destined for the nourishment 








Meeting, which was large, and he set them an ex-/the afternoon one at Long Plains, In the after- | of the young ones when they break shell. 
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From the Constitutional Press Magazine. | sentations of the monuments. The Ritual was the|his works done in this life, was always present to 
Influence of Bgyptian Archeology on Bible Studies.| sacred book of the Egyptians. Countless copies of|the whole nation, from the king, who superintended 
BY REGINALD STUART POOLE. parts and some of the whole, written on papyrus,|the making of his tomb, to the priestly sculptor 
I have been asked, “ What is the good of hiero-|have been found _in Egypt, chiefly in the burial-| and the common workman. In their very rejoicing 
glyphics 2” and found it hard to give an answer. | grounds, It consists of prayers mainly to be said|it was not absent, even if the story of the mummy 
‘The investigation of these primeval records of what|by the deceased in the separate state, and there-| at the feast be not true. Hence it is quite clear, 
men thought and did, two, three, and even four|fore to be learnt by him while on earth. Portions/that the Israelites, living among the Kgyptians, 
thousand years ago, has been in general pursued of it are known to be as old as two thousand years| themselves Egyptians in everything but race, must 
with little or no reference to what men now think| before Christ, and there are copies of the whole|have known that there was a future state of re- 
anddo. Learning and patience have been devoted | Written one thousand five hundred or one thousaud| wards and punishments. ‘The Mosaic law did not 
to minute questions; while the grand human sub- four hundred years before Christ. Much of it is} take this doctrine as a basis of teaching, but we 
jects, of which these are insignificant portions, have |still uninterpreted, but the general truths I have|uowhere find it denied. Like other points of pa- 
been neglected. Thus a pursuit, rich in its pro-|™entioued, are admitted to be declared in it with triarchal belief, it was retained by the people in 
mise, has been confined to a few, and the many|great clearness. ne general, and, if almost lost in troublous and igno- 
have not cared for it. Were it generally known| ‘This discovery bears with surprising force uponjrant days of the Judges, it afterwards gained 
what real good may be derived from this difficult|® controversy of the highest importance. The old greater and greater hold on the belief of the na- 
study, what unveiling of the inner life of the old-|idea that Moses based the law upon the Egyptian) tion, until it was clearly proclaimed under the new 
est of settled nations, what clear recovery of traces belief, has lately found many adherents in the and more distinet revelation of the gospel. _ 
of man's first true belief, what a new and inde-|German school. These have been so accustomed The ilustration of details of Biblical history 
pendent commentary on the Bible, the learning of|to repeat this old scandal, that they have ceased | which the Egyptian monuments afford, is a subject 
Egypt would not be almost as great a mystery as|to question its truth, and have allowed themselves of great importance, from its bearing upon the 
when the priests refused to tell the sacred name of| to drift away into a very dangerous position. So| accuracy of the Bible. It has been very much 
Osiris. long as we knew nothing of the Egyptian religion,| neglected, in consequence of the extravagant ex- 
I know that many are weary of the very men-|¢xcept from the representations of the monuments pectations of many, who, in the early days of 
tion of Egyptian or any other archeology in rela-|and the incorrect statements of ancient writers, it Egyptian archxology, looked for an exact account 
tion to the Bible. ‘They say, “ We have read so] Was easy enough to assert, on the evidence of alof Israel in Egypt from the monuments. They 
many books and essays on this subject, arguing on few outward agreements, that the two systems were] never perceived, what is clear enough, though few 
matters prejudged, that we do not believe in your] identical. Now, however, our fuller knowledge has|are willing to admit it, that we have no consecutive 
impartiality.” I quite admit that on the religious enabled us to find the very ground-work of the chain of historical monuments stretching through 
side there has been reason enough to offend any Egyptian religion, and the result is this paradox many centuries. In the remotest past there is the 
clear-headed or honest inquirer. But I have found, | or the Germans. They derive the law from aj group of tombs around the greatest pyramids of 
and still find, quite as much written on the other|system altogether opposite to it. _ The law taught Memphis, which tell us, in their sculptures and in- 
side, which is as repugnant to all notions of judg-|the doctrine of rewards and punishments during} scriptions, of the life of the Egyptians of that time, 
ment and fairness. ‘l'o the end of time the major- |life, the Egyptian religion held out rewards and about four thousand years ago. This group may 
ity on both sides will, intentionally or not, wrest punishments after death. Yet the very people who] extend over two centuries. Then there is a great 
arguments and reason on false grounds, but this| maintain the Egyptian origin of the law, have al- blank, with here and there a doubtful and shifting 
does not justify any one in shutting his ears to a leged the absence in it of a clear mention of a/stepping-stone in a dark stream of historical obli- 
fair statement of a weighty question. future state, as proving that Moses was not ac-| viou, until we reach the monuments of the Twelfth 
The first point on which I wish to touch, is the|quainted with that great truth; which truth we} Dynasty, lasting for about a century and a half, 
evidence of a primeval revelation afforded by the|»ow positively know to have been the primary doc-|from Abraham's time. Then there is auother great 
Egyptian mythology. It is now admitted by every|*rine of the Egyptian religion. chasm, still more obscure than the earlier one, aud 
cowpetent scholar, that, inwoven with the tangled| 1t may be remarked that the knowledge we now|we come to the Eighteenth Dynasty, beginning 
web of myths and superstitions which mainly com-|bave of the current belief of the Egyptians, clears| about 1500 B.c. The second and more dense time 
pose the strange belief of Egypt, we trace ever and | UP what was certainly a great difficulty. Formerly, | of darkness 1s accounted for by the rae and 
anon the golden thread of truth. Base as were|We held that the learned among them had some subjugation of Egypt by a foreign race, the Shep- 
many of the tenets, among which the truth was dim idea of a future state, but we had not evidence herds, and the paucity of its monuments confirms 
thus preserved, it was never lost; and not only so,|to show that even they believed in it universally,|the statement of Manetho, the native historian, 
but it ever maiutained its superiority. ‘The whole|or whether it was a religious doctrine, or merely that this an: period of terrible intestine war. 
moral teaching of the priests depended upon it. the result of philosophic speculation. Now we| From the Eighteeuth Dynasty the evidence is more 
To it was due the majestic art of the nation. It|know that the whole nation believed in life after connected, although often a hundred years or more 
alone had principles of vitality. death, and future rewards and punishments; that}is nearly a blank in the history. From this it fol- 
The Egyptians believed in life after death, in| these doctrines were the basis of the moral system| lows, that if the Israelites were in Ezypt in any of 
judgment according to man’s deeds on earth, and of the priests; and that the architecture, the lite- the times as to which we know nothing from the 
in future rewards and punishments. ‘Their belief|Fature, and the very life of the Egyptians had Egyptian monuments, we could expect no distinct 
in these broad truths is quite certain; the more|More regard to the future, than to the present state. | account of their sojourn and exodus, If we take 
minute definition of them may be doubtful. It has Each king occupied years, if not bis whole reign, | the ordinary reckoning in the margin of our Bibles 
hot been determined how far the immortality of the in making his tomb. So important was the work, — Ussher 8 Chronology—the sojourn would mainly 
soul was held; whether the ultimate state was sup-|that he geueraliy began it at bis accession, some-| fall before the Eighteenth Dynasty, and the exodus 
posed to be one of separate existence or of absorp- times even before. All the ceremonies of burial,|early in that dynasty. If we take the reckoning 
tion or annihilation; whether the rewards or pun- the embalming and preservation of the body, had | of Hales, which many are disposed to consider the 
ishments were believed to be purgatorial or eternal.|teference to the after-life of the soul. If the tomb best Bible chronology, both sojourn and exodus 
The judge of the dead was Osiris, the great foe of| were rock-hewn, its walls were decorated with would fall in the time before this dynasty. In 
the power of evil. Every man was examined be- sculptures or paintings relating to the future state ;| either case, we would scarcely expect any reference 
fore him as to his deeds on earth. He had to reply representing the terrible judgment-scene, the hap-|to the Israelites. But setting this aside, although 
to forty-two questions, each one relating to the com-| piness of the blessed, and the misery ot the lost. Joseph s administration might have been recorded, 
uission of a particular sin. If acquitted, he be- So, too, with the subjects, though their tombs, in the disasters of the exodus would have found no 
came an Osiris, taking the name and form of the the earlier ages of the monarchy, bear representa- place in the apuals of a Ration that was especially 
judge, and being admitted to the joys of the Egypt-| tions referring to their occupations during life. The] averse to chronicling defeat. The kind of illustra- 
ian Paradise, the Aihloo, whence the Greeks de-| ancient Egyptian’s card represented him as a dead|tion we have a right to expect, does not relate to 
tived their Elysian Fields. A woman also became} man, “the Oaiaia” ... justified,” and he never|the main facts of the history, but to such matters 
an Osiris, taking the name of the judge, and not}“ left it,” except on such occasions as the funerals) as the details of manners. 
that of Isis his wife. of the bulls Apis. If a young Egyptian chose a (To be concluded.) 
If I were to cite late and second-hand authority, |scarabzus with a device to give to a friend, he 
Imight much enlarge this account, and show a| would wish “a perfect life,” or more distinctly, a 
greater closeness of agreement with revelation. 1|bappy resurrection, ‘‘ May your name remain, and 
prefer to confine myself to what can be learnt from | your being be renewed.” Thus the idea of the 
the Egyptian Ritual and the early religious repre-| future state and man’s condition as depending upon 






































































The Fumiliar Question, “How do you get 
along ?” becomes in England, “ How do you get 
on ?” and, strangely enough, in Scotland, “ How 
do you get endways ?” 
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West-Town School For “The Friend.” | ness, it may be a means of strengthening the child | offended in Him, because of the trials of the way 
s gue weweaureas ; to yield to its requisitions, and be thereby induced | cast up to walk in; even the way of the cross, 
The winter session of this valuable seminary was} to follow the Saviour in the path of regeneration. 


opened on the 5th of the Eleventh month; and at 
a late visit, we were informed that 190 pupils— 
104 boys and 86 girls—were in the institution, all 
of them in apparent health, excepting a few with 
slight colds. Judging from the cheerfulness ob- 
servable among them in their familiar intercourse 
out of school, we should consider them as enjoying 
a good share of happiness. Attention to their stu- 
dies, and their regard to order and the rules of the 
school, afford satisfaction; and we do not doubt 
that important advantages continue to be derived 
from a course of instruction there, and from the 
example and religious concern of the care-takers 
for their best welfare. The usual branches of a 
good English education are taught ; also, the Greek 
and Latin languages to a class of the boys. Lec- 
tures on Natural Philosophy are delivered to the 
scholars of both sexes, to which Chewistry will 
probably soon be added. 

It is encouraging to find the institution continues 
to command the interest and support which is given 
to it by Friends; and that so many avail them- 
selves of the benefits which it offers for their chil- 
dren. The price charged for board and tuition, is 
much below the cost, and is probably less than the 
expense of living and schooling at home; so that 
there is a considerable annual saving to each parent 
or guardian who places a child there. 





We have the satisfaction of being able to furnish 
the readers of “ The Friend” with the subjoined 
account of the present session of Friends’ Board- 
ing School at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, which we 
presume, will be gratifying to them. ‘There are 
now in this seminary 87 scholars—44 boys and 43 
girls; the number being as large as the house will 
comfortably accommodate. General good order 
and harmony prevail throughout the establishment ; 
and the pupils manifest a commendable degree of 
industry, and interest in their studies. ‘The branches 
attended to, are Spelling, Etymology, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, Algebra, 
Geometry, ‘Trigonometry, &c. Lectures on Che- 
mistry and Natural Philosophy are delivered al- 
ternately each week, and occasionally lectures on 
Natural History, and other subjects. 

Meetings for divine worship are regularly held 
on First and Fifth-day mornings, in which the de- 
portment of the scholars is generally satisfactory. 





When we recur to the fact, that there are within 
Ohio and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, twenty- 
four hundred children of suitable ages to be sent 
to school, it is easy to perceive that far greater 
provision is needful to give them the religious, 
guarded school education which Friends have long 
desired and laboured to provide, than West-'Town 
and Mount Pleasant Boarding-Schools can furnish. 
Instead of sending them to public or district schools, 
every proper effort should be made by the Society 
and its members to give the young people a course 
of school instruction in our own seminaries, where 
the principles and testimonies of Friends, as they 
have always been held, are maintained, and the 
pupils are under the care of conscientious teachers, 
which must prove of great benefit to the rising 
generation. ‘he culture of the youthful mind 
under consistent Friends, may not only counteract 
immorality and wrong principles, but implant cor- 
rect sentiments on the obligations of christian duty, 
turning the attention of the children to the Source 
of all good; and when the Spirit of Truth en- 
lightens and draws them into serious thoughtful- 

























The love of enemies is incompatible with the 


A right education among those who live up tojlove of self; but let us remember that one mark 


our religious profession, will tend to prepare suc- 
cessors for the support and spreading of our chris- 
tian doctrines and testimonies. But the evil in- 
fluence of wrong example and indifference to the 
faith and practice of Friends, will tend to create a 
like indifference in the youth; and such teachers, 
instead of attaching them to their own religious 
Society, may lead them into the spirit and corrupt 
ways and fashions of the world. 





Wearing India Rubber Shoes.—The tendency 
of India-rubber shoes is to make the feet cold, and 
in such proportion to endanger health ; hence, they 
are useful only in walking when the ground is 
muddy or slushy with melting snow—in these 
cases they are invaluable, and there is no equal 
substitute. Two rules should be observed when- 
ever it is possible: when rubbers are on the feet, 
persons should keep moving, and remove them on 
entering the house, if it is intended to remain over 
a few minutes. If the rubbers have been on the 
feet several hours, both shoes and stockings are 
necessarily damp by the condensation and confine- 
ment of the perspiration, therefore all should be 
removed, and the naked foot held to the fire until 
warm and dry in every part; if then a pair of dry 
stockings are put on, and a pair of warmed and 
loose slippers or shoes, there will be a feeling of 
comfort for the remainder of the day, which will 
more than compensate for the trouble taken, to say 
nothing o: the ailments averted. But it must not 
be forgotten that as India-rubber shoes are im- 
pervious to water from without, and ought not to 
be worn except in muddy weather, and only then 
while the wearer is in motion, so leather shoes, ren- 
dered impervious to water, by blacking or by any 
other means, should be used like India-rubbers, 
temporarily, and when walking in mud or slush. 
For common purposes, the old-fashioned leather 
boots and shoes are best, if kept well blacked, with 
several renewals of dry socks during the day if the 
feet perspire profusely. As cold and damp feet 
are the avenues of death to multitudes every year, 


a systematic attention to the above suggestions} 


would save many a valuable life. 


For “ The Friend.” 


The Faith that Overcometh the World, Worketh by 
Love. 


The law of love is also a law of compensation ;|ness at all.” 


of true godliness is loving those who love not Us; 
for God so loved us, while we were yet his enemies, 
that he sent his only begotten Son into the world 
for our sakes, even that He might destroy the spirit 
of enmity, and reconcile us uuto himself. Where- 
fore, if we have the Spirit of Christ, we shall be 
engaged to co-operate in this blessed work, whereby 
the serpent’s head is bruised, and his crooked ways 
discovered and avoided. If our spiritual eye is 
opened, we shall not only be enabled to discover 
and resist his wicked wiles, but our weapons not 
being carnal, will be mighty through God; to the 
pulling down of strongholds. 

What a wonderful display of saving power is 
manifested to us in the gospel, which is declared to 
be the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth! And how doth the flesh war 
against it! As it is written, “the flesh warreth 
against the Spirit.” How different are the fruits 
of the one from the fruits of the other—* love, 
joy, peace,” &c., from bitterness, wrath, conten- 
tion, &c., which should incite us to watchfulness 
unto prayer, that we be not beguiled of the reward 
of a faithful continuance with the blessed Master 
in his temptations; casting all our care upon Him 
who hath promised to sustain his dependent child- 
ren, as they abide and trust in him; committing 
their souls unto him in well-doing, as unto a faith- 
ful Creator. 

Seeing, then, that the love of God is the sub- 
stance of all goodness, and the spring of all right 
doing, let us seek to cultivate its growth in our 
hearts, by the denial of self, its great enemy,— 
endeavouring to keep in the simplicity, meekness, 
and lowliness of Christ, our great example,—pa- 
tiently labouring, and quietly hoping, for the spread 
and triumph of ‘Truth. Then may we believe that 
the Lord God will continue to dwell amongst and 
work for us; and, as in earlier times, grant a more 
eminent display of his goodness and power, the 
tokens of which are not now wanting; neither is 
the fault on his part, that they are not more abun- 
dantly manifested ; but because of our want of 
faithfulness to the manifestations of his witness in 
the secret of our souls. 

As in the outward, light is attended by heat, so 
in the inward, the true light produceth love ; as it 
is written, “he that loveth his brother, dwelleth in 
the light, and there is none occasion of stumbling 
in him.” “ God is light, and in him is no dark- 
“ God is love, and whoso dwelleth 


for who that truly loveth God, and his fellow, does|in love, dwelleth in God.” But this love is opposed 
not feel the reward within himself? even the re-|to the wisdom of this world, which is foolishness 
compense of peace, unto which Moses had an eye| with God, whose controversy is with the power of 
when he chose to suffer affliction with the people|darkness, which is seeking to overturn our faith in 


for a season. 


of God, rather than to enjoy the pleasure of sin|his secret and living witness. “ The secret of the 
And how wonderfully was he re-|Lord is with them that fear him ;” but is hid from 


warded for his faithfulness in pleading for the|the wise and prudent of this world, who walk ac- 


people, on account of the judgments with which cording to the outward sight, and judge according 


they were threatened, because of disobedience ;|to the outward hearing, and not according to the 


tual prayer of the righteous availeth much.” 


exercise of charity, such as described by the apos- 


confirming the testimony, that “the fervent effec-|inward law of love; which, when obeyed, leads 


out of al] darkness and doubt into the Lord’s mar- 


What encouragement have we, therefore, for the | vellous light. 


In humility, love, and holy fear, is our hope of 


tle; labouring with all patience, forbearance, and | preservation ; keeping inward to the little, pure, 
long-suffering ; praying one for another, that the|unflattering witness for Truth; which is still lead- 
sick may be healed of their manifold diseases, and |ing many to labour, in the love of the gospel, for 
all prepared for the reception of those precious|the exaltation of the Lord's holy standard, in the 
gifts designed for edifying the church in love, and|hearts of the people, that it may be lifted up 
every soul strengthened and comforted through | against the floods of the enemy, who is seeking to 
faithfulness in the occupancy of them; until He|quench the teachings, warnings and reprovings of 
comes, who will reward with fullness of joy, alljthe Word of life,—to destroy that love and fear 
who have kept the word of his patience, not being} which are the fruit of living faith. 
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to 1850. 


are obtained. 
The average annual quantity of water is 34.9 
inches. Some parts of the State receive much more 
than others. ‘The greatest average was at New 
York 46.3 inches. ‘The least at Lewiston 22.2 
inches. 
Between these we find: 
Ogdensburgh 


; 24.6 inches. 
Monroe ‘ ‘ ‘ 


268 
Governeur 276 
Buffalo 27.3 * 
Millville i 28.9 % 
Malone, Franklin 29.1 “ 
Pompey ; ; 29.5 “ 
Rochester ; ‘ . 3d1e * 
Fairfield j 36.6 “ 
Cambridge ‘ ‘ 401 “ 
Utica ‘ ; 40.3 “ 
Erasmus Hill ‘ ai * 
Bridgewater a ‘ 44.0 “ 

Very near the average: 

Montgomery 34.9 inch. 
Red Hook 34.7 *& 


Auburn . ‘ . » SR * 

The difference has led to the shading of those 
parts of the map of the State, soon to appear with 
the gazetteer, darker or lighter, in proportion to the 
quantity of water which falls, so as to represent to 
the eye this great fact. ‘The difference thus be- 
comes visible,—even a matter of sense. It is as if 
the eye saw the difference of rain over the State 
at once. ‘This shading for rain was presented first 
in our country in the army meteorological register, 
and afterwards in Blodgett’s Climatology of the 
United States. 

As the above numbers give the average of seve- 
ral years, the difference will be more striking for 
the years. ‘Thus in the city of New York the va- 
riation is from 55.3 inches, in 1846, to 35.6 inches, 
in 1849; at Rochester, from 25.5 inches, in 1838, 
to 39.0, in 1848; at Erasmus Hill, from 32.1 
inches, in 1845, to 52.1, in 1841; and at Mont- 
gomery, from 44.6 inches, in 1841, to 26.3, in 
1835.— Rochester Union. 

Two Kinds of Revenge.—The one is returning 
evil for evil; the other is overcoming evil with 
good. Judge which is the most honourable. 

Two men, living in the southern part of Africa, 
had a quarrel, and became bitter enemies to each 
other. After a while, one of them found a little 
gitl belonging to his enemy, in the woods, at some 
distance from her father’s house. He seized her, 
and cut off both her hands; and, as he sent her 
home, screaming with her bleeding wrists, he said 
to her, “I have had my revenge.” 

Years passed away. The little girl had grown 
up to be almost a young woman. One day there 
came to her father’s door a poor, worn out, gray- 
headed old man, who asked for something to eat. 
She knew him at once as the cruel man who had 
cut off her hands. She went into the hut, and 
ordered the servant to take him bread and milk, 
as much as he could eat, and sat down and watched 
him eat. 

When he had finished, she dropped the covering 
that hid her handless wrists from view, and hold- 
ing them up before him, she exclaimed, “I have 
had my revenge !” repeating the very sentence he 
had uttered when he so cruelly maimed here. The 
man was overwhelmed with surprise and humilia- 





Quantity of Rain in the State of New York.—|tion. The secret of it was that, in the meantime 
The amount of rain and melted spow in this State}she had become a christian, and had learned the 
has been ascertained by observations made at sixty-|meaning of the verse: “If thine enemy hunger, 
two literary Institutions over the State, from 1829/ feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; for in so 
From the meteorology, published by au-|doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.” 
thority of the State, several interesting conclusions | How beautiful the conduct of this injured chris- 





eration of the arguments and appeals, from time 
to time, put forth against that unrighteous system, 
and which, under more genial circumstances, might 
have found access to the good sense and consciences 
of the slave-holders, and at least mitigated some of 
the barbarities connected with it, while they gradu- 
ally prepared them for its final abandonment. 

But slavery thrust itself into our legislative halls, 
clamoring for protection and extension: unscrupu- 
lous partizans have pandered to its arrogant pre- 
tensions, by granting its demands; while too many 
of those who opposed them, failed to manifest that 
christian spirit in their opposition, which alone can 
disarm violence, and promote the cause of peace 
and righteousness. As is usual, where men allow 
themselves to be influenced by passion and preju- 
dice rather than by christian principles or sober 
reason, each party seeks to fasten the blame of the 
present deplorable state of the country, upon its 
opponents—real or imaginary—and many whose 
position in office or political influence imposes 
upon them fearful responsibilities, seem more bent 
upon securing party triumphs or defending party 
measures, than disposed to employ that influence 
in calming the storm that has been long gathering, 
and has now burst upon the country, or in seeking 
to ward off the disastrous consequences which are 
impending from it. 

We do not profess to understand what specific 
measures ought to be pursued in this alarming 
crisis; but we may rest assured that no scheme 
or compromise, however nicely it may be adjusted, 
which contravenes the immutable principles of truth 
and justice, as laid down in the gospel, can bring a 
permanent settlement; and that the only sure reli- 
ance we can have, is in the inhabitants of our 
widely-extended country, more nearly conforming 
to the requirements of the Divine law, and seek- 
iog in humility and sincerity, for the intervention of 
our merciful Creator and Preserver, who alone can 
restrain the wrath of wicked men, turn the hearts 
of the rulers from their selfishness and folly, and 
bring the nation at last into the haven of peace 
and safety. 

It may be, that to effect his own purposes in 
relation to the poor, degraded, down-trodden slaves, 
and to humble the pride of our highly favoured 
nation, He may permit this confederacy to be bro- 
ken, and each portion to scourge the other, that so 
the people may learn righteousness, while his judg- 
meuts are in the earth. We trust that every mem- 
ber of our religious Society will feel that it be- 
hooves him to keep out of all the party heats and 
strifes that are now disturbing the people, and to 
seek for ability to walk among them in a manner 
strictly consistent with the peaceable principles 
which we profess. As a Society, we must confess 
that we have not kept in that straight and narrow 
way, in which we know it to be the will of our 
Judge and Lawgiver, we should abide; that so 
Friends should be an ensample to all around them 
of the meekness, the purity, and the spirituality of 
the religion of Christ. There is now a loud call 
upon us all to strive, in the ability which can be 
derived from the Holy Spirit alone, to have re- 
moved those things in the members individually, 
aud in the Society collectively, which impede the 
circulation of christian life and love, and greatly 
weaken, if they do not destroy that influeuce fur 
good, which it once largely possessed ; and which, 
in the present difficulties and dangers of our be- 
loved country, it might have happily exercised upon 
the community, were it a living and united body of 
cross-bearing christians. Our privileges have been 
many, and our responsibilities are great. 

As was to be expected, the serious disturbances 
in the government arising out of the antagonism of 


























































tian girl appears, in contrast with that of her hea- 
then enemy. 

In the courts of earthly kings it is always es- 
teemed honourable to do as the king does. Jesus 
is our king. He conquers by kinduess. When 
we “overcome evil with good,” are we not like 
Jesus? And is there any honour in the world like 
this ? 

Watching unto Prayer.— “1 prevented the 
dawning of the morning, and cried; I hoped in 
thy word. Mine eyes prevent the night watches, 
that I might meditate in thy word.”—Psalm cxix. 
147,148. When the heart is really engaged for 
God, time will always be found for secret duties, 
and rather will be redeemed, as with David, from 
sleep, than lost from prayer. And when we see a 
man, like the king of Israel, engaged in the most 
active employments of life, yet, ‘‘ sanctifying” such 
frequent seasons, in the short period of each suc- 
cessive day, “ with the word of God and prayer,” 
we cannot want a clearer evidence of the insincerity 
of the excuse, that professes that no time can be 
spared from the pressing avocations of the day, for 
the service of God. It is not that such men are 
busy, and have no time for prayer; but that they 
are worldly, and have no heart to pray. 





How light are all the troubles of this world, to 
those who value everything it contains according 
to its real worth! ‘They may appear insensible to 
those who reckon by a different standard; but 
they can never bear this imputation, for they know 
the value of human applause. How happy should 
we be, could we always feel as we sometimes think ! 
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The great agitation and anxiety that pervade 
our country at the present time, in consequence of 
the secession movement going on in some of the 
more Southern States, aud the accompanying em- 
barrassment of the trading and financial affairs of 
the whole country, growing out of it, have given 
rise to many and various propositions for compro- 
mises and changes which, it is hoped, may allay 
sectional exasperation, and bring all parties together 
again in mutual good-will towards each other, and 
in support of the same Federal Government. 

It is certainly very desirable that all should be 
done, that can be done, in accordance with the law 
of universal righteousness, to prevent the severance 
of the bands which have heretofore united the 
thirty-one States of the Union under one govern- 
ment; for the consequences that must almost in- 
evitably follow the establishment of two rival and 
co-ordinate powers, with such opposite interests, 
and embittered against each other by alleged mu- 
tual grievances, are likely to be so dreadful, that 
every proper effort should be made to avert such a 
catastrophe. 

We have always deprecated the introduction of 
the exciting question of slavery into the political 
arena, as it is one which affords politicians an ever- 
ready opportunity,—of which they did uot fail to 
avail themselves—to inflame the passions of the 
people on both sides; embittering the feelings of 
the two sections, one towards the other; while it 
obstructed the free presentation and calm consid- 
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the free and slave States, has become known 


was in ill health, having ruptured a blood vessel. 
among the slaves themselves, and is rendering 


It} 187,502 87; public lands, $1,778,557 71; miscellaneous, 








them, in many places, more insubordinate, and 
probably more disposed to resort to violent mea- 
sures, to free or to avenge themselves. ‘The con- 
sciousness of the dangers which, from this cause, 


to meet the Empress at Windsor. 


The Emperor of France was expected to visit England, 


The exploring Arctic yacht Fox, Capt. Young, had 


arrived in Portland Roads, from tbe coasts of the Faroe 
Islands, Iceland and Greenland, where she has been en- 
gaged surveying the route for the proposed North At- 
lantic Telegraph. The severity of the season in the 
northern regions has been greater this year, than has 
been known for twenty years past. 

The Liverpool markets were dull. Flour had de- 
clined 6d.; wheat, ld. a 2d. Consols, 933 a 933. 

Unitep Srares.—T7'he Secession Movement.—The Go- 
vernor of Tennessee has issued a call for an extra ses- 
sion of the State Legislature, to meet on the 7th prox., 
to consider the condition of the country. The Texan 
Legislature will meet at the capital, without a call from 
the Governor, and will probably summon a State Con- 
vention to meet on the 8th of next month. In various 
towns in Texas, the “lone star” flag has been raised, 
and the people seem united in a determination not to 
submit to a Republican Administration. Union meet- 
ings have been held in Georgia and Mississippi, but the 
prevailing impulse is in favour of secession. On the 8th, 
there was a conference at Washington of all the Sena- 
tors in Congress, from the slaveholding States. A pro- 
position for the calling of a Convention of the Southern 
States, was discussed, and other suggestions were con- 
sidered. Good feeling prevailed, but there seemed no 
probability of harmonious action among these States. 
Howell Cobb has resigned the Secretaryship of the Trea- 



























surrounds them, and that it must be greatly in- 
creased, when separated from the other portion of 
the present confederacy, is inducing those slave 
States that threaten to secede, to adopt still more 
stringent and oppressive measures in relation to 
the poor blacks who are dependent upon their 
mercy. There can hardly be a doubt that many 
of the lives of both whites and blacks, which have 
been summarily taken within the last few months, 
upon charges of inciting the slaves to insurrection, 
have been sacrificed to the terror and vindictive 
passions of those who feel that they are living over 
a volcano, and are alarmed and excited at what- 
ever they construe into evidence of preparation for 
its explosion. 

From the Philadelphia Press, the following is 
taken, and is indicative of what is going on, and 
may be expected to be carried out in many of the 
slave States. 





In 1822, it appears, further emancipation in South 
Carolina was forbidden. All slaveholders giving up the 
right of ownership thereafter, were obliged to resign 


their “ people” to the care of trustees, who vouched for 
their freedom, paid their personal taxes, and made legal 
disposition of their property. Any number of persons, 
up to twelve, might thus be guardians of the emanci- 
pated, and a tax receipt, in the free negro’s possession, 
was evidence of his disenthralment. The month of Au- 
gust last was marked by stringent legislative enactments 
against the free people of colour. Virtually, they were to 
be made slaves. A single man must become their guard- 
ian; they were to be entered in the assessments as his 
slaves, and must carry about them certain copper badges, 
whereupon they were numbered. If found without a 
trustee, they were to be sold at the block; if failing to 
procure badges of servitude, to undergo a fine of twenty 
dollars; and if at any time destitute of them, to be fined 
or imprisoned. No security was thus afforded to the 
free man and woman. If their trustees were avaricious, 
they could sell them with impunity, and their property 
was liable to summary wanton seizure. They were re- 
garded as slaves by the law, and their fears magnified 
the existing oppression as initiatory to a series of out- 
rages eventuating in their practical thraldom. 

Despairing, then, of justice or mercy in the Palmetto 
State, those of them possessed of sufficient means to re- 
move, looked to the North as a refuge. Many were as- 
sisted by conscientious guardians, and we have the best 
authority for the statement, that, up to November Ist, 
more than seven hundred and ninety persons departed 
from the port of Charleston alone. It took all the re- 
sources of some to reach New York. Of the number 
named, about one hundred and fifty made Philadelphia 
their destination, and others, who contemplated a more 
Northern home, have since removed to this city. We 
have visited about fifteen families of these, and the 
statements we have made are gathered exclusively from 
their testimonies. 

Of the one hundred and fifty mentioned, two-thirds 
are tradespeople. The men are carpenters, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and masons; the females, mantua-makers, mil- 
liners, laundresses, and nurses. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrorr.—News from England to the 25th ult. 

Intelligence had been received of the arrival of the 
French and British army before Pekin, when negotia- 
tions were proposed by the Chinese. The statement 
that a treaty had been concluded was premature. Pre- 
vious to the last advance of the allies, hostilities were 
recommenced by the Chinese, who were repulsed in two 
different engagements. The allies were encamped in a 
hostile position outside the walls of Pekin. 

There is but little intelligence from Italy. The Nea- 
politan ministry had been changed, and Beorie had 
formed a new cabinet. Victor Emmanuel was expected 
at Palermo on the 26th. The Ex-king of Naples still 
held Gaeta. It is supposed that the siege had not been 
pressed, from motives of humanity, as it was evident 
the King’s means of resistance were wasting away. He 
























sury. 
vention in Georgia. 
from an authentic source, that the authorities of South 
Carolina will make no resistance either to the collection 
of duties or to the federal possession of the forts guard- 


ing Charleston harbour during the remainder of his ad- 
ministration. 


Congress to take up the ordinary business of the session, 
as long as the danger of a dissolution of the Union is 
imminent. 
ject bas been referred to a Committee of one member 
from cach State. 
the Senate for the appointment of a Committee of thir- 
teen, (o consider the present alarming condition of federal 
affairs 
of the Union, and were forbearing and conciliatory in 
their remarks. 
the treasury, the House of Representatives has passed a 
bill introduced by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
which authorizes the President to issue treasury notes 
to the amount of $10,000,000, of denominations not less} 
than $100, and bearing 6 per cent. interest. 


an increase of only 1657 in the last ten years. 
a constant emigration to the West from this State, which 
prevents much increase of numbers. 


He is a candidate for member of the State Con- 
The President has been assured, 


Congress. —There appears but little disposition in) 


In the House of Representatives, the sub- 


A proposition has been discussed in 


Most of the speakers deprecated a dissolution 





In order to meet the pressing wants of 


New York.—Mortality last week, 388. 
Pennsylvania.—The entire population of this State by 


the late census is 2,911,104; in 1850, it was 2,311,776. 


4.0 


Vermont.—The present population is 314,170, being 


The Shipping Interest.—The number of registered sea- 


men in the United States, appears to be steadily declin- 


ing. The number this year is only 5978; in 1840, it 
was 8091; in 1852, it had risen to 10,149, and since 
then has been rapidly declining. The fleets of New 
York and Boston sailing packets and emigrant ships ap- 
pear to have melted away before the competition of Eng- 
lish capital. The whale fisheries have also fallen off. 
The Slave Trade.—The barque Cora, of New York, 
was captured on the 26th of Ninth month, off the Congo 
river, with 705 Africans on board. A few days since 
she arrived at New York, in charge of Lieut. Eastman, 
with her officers in irons as prisoners. The negroes, it 
is presumed, were landed in Africa. 
The Post-office Department.—The expenditures in the 
fiscal year ending Sixth mo. 30th, 1860, amounted to 
$19,170,610; the total revenue for the same period was 
$8,518,067. Upwards of four millions of the expendi- 
tures were on account of the business of the previous 
year, still leaving, however a heavy deficiency in the 
business of the year, to be supplied from other sources. 
There are 8502 mail routes, estimated at 240,594 miles 
in length. The whole number of post-offices is 28,552. 
The Public Debt-—The funded debt of the United 
States, Sixth mo. 30th last, was $45,079,203, beside 
which there were outstanding treasury notes to the 
amount of $19,690,500. 
The Revenue.—The receipts into the.U. S. treasury for 
the last fiscal year, were, from duties ou imports, $53,- 


There is} 


was rumored that negotiations had been commenced in| $1,010,773 31; loans and treasury notes, $20,775,200; 
Paris for the cession of Venetia to Sardinia, or the new 


balance, at the commencement of the year, $4,339,- 
kingdom of Italy. 


275 54; total, $81,091,309 43. 
The Expenditures.—The payments, on account of the 


public service, were as follows: War department, $16,- 


409,767 10; Navy, $11,513,150 19; Interior depart- 
ment, (Indians and Pensions,) $3,955,686 59; civil, 
foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, $27,969,870 84; 
for the public debt, $17,613,628 ; total, $77,462,102 72, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $3,629,206 71. 

The Exporte, from the United States, in the fiscal year 
ending Sixth mo. 30th last, amounted, including specie, 
to $400,122,296. 

The Imports, during the same period, were $362,163,- 
941. 

Storm on the Lakes.—On the 24th and 25th ult., there 
was a severe gale on Lakes Michigan, Huron and Erie, 
by which a number of vessels were cast away, and sixty- 
seven lives lost. 

The Fisheries.—The north-eastern cod and mackerel 
fisheries the past season are reported to have been very 
successful. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the 10th inst. Mew York—The money market was ex- 
ceedingly stringent, the rate for the best short paper being 
from 15 to 20 per cent.; Chicago spring wheat, $1.00 


\a $1.02; red Western, $1.07 a $1.12; white, $1.19 4 


$1.21; oats, 36 cts.a37 cts. Philadelphia—Red wheat, 


| $1.20 a $1.27; white, $1.20 a $1.37; old corn, 66 cts.; 


new, 59 cts. a 60 cts. ; oats, 33 cts. a 34cts. Baltimore— 
Red wheat, $1.05 a $1.15; white, $1.10 a $1.35; old 
corn, 60 cts. a 61 cts.; new corn, 45 cts. a 55 cts. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received for Alexander L. M'Grew, Ill., $2, vol. 34; 
from John Hoyle, O., $2, vol. 34, and for Jas. W. M‘Grew, 
Mark Willits, John Hoyle, jr., Finley M'Grew, James 
Megrail, John C. Hill, and Alfred M‘Grail, $2 each, vol. 
34, for Benj. Hoyle, jr., $6, vols. 32, 33, and 34; from 
John A. Potter, N. Y., $2, vol. 34, for Deborah Wooden, 
$2, vol. 34, Thos. Bowerman, $2, to 27, vol. 33; from 
Asa Garretson, agt., O., $1, and for David Lupton, $2, 
vol. 33; from Henry Harrison, Ill., $2, vol. 34; from 
Abm. Cogill, agt., for John Edgerton, Io., $2, vol. 34. 





A Meeting of the Committee on Instruction of West- 
town School, will be held at Arch Street Meeting-house, 
on Sixth-day, the 2Istinst., at balf past 11 o'clock, a. M. 

Philad., Twelfth mo., 1860. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend and his wife are wanted to fill the stations 


\of Superintendent and Matron at West-town Boarding- 


School. 

Application to be made to either of the following 
Friends: NatHan Snarpcess, Concord; James Emien, 
West Chester ; Samuet Hittes, Wilmington; Henry 
| Cope or Wiitiam Evans, Philadelphia. 

Twelfth mo. 10th, 1860. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions —Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford; Elliston P. Morris, Germantown, and No. 
805 Market street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Mark Balderston, 
No. 320 N. Sixth street; Benjamin J. Crew, No. 417 
Marshal street; James Thorp, Frankford. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton, M.D. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT GERMANTOWN. 


Wanted at this Institution a Female Teacher, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, competent to give instruc- 
tion in the usual branches of an English education. 

Apply to Saran Ann Fett, Resecca B. Cope, Beutal 
S. Morris, Germantown, Philadelphia, or to Amy AL- 
BERTSON, at the school, adjoining Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Germantown. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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